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.,. And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and 
blessed it, and broke, and gave to them. And their eyes were opened, and 
knew him. St. Luke. 


A monk’s meal. see page 152 


“At that moment there was a great earthquake, for an 
angel of the Lord came down from heaven, went 
forward and rolled back the stone, and took 

his seat upon it. His appearance was dazzling like 
lightning and his clothes were white as snow. 

“« | But the angel spoke to the women, ‘Do not be 
afraid. I know that you are looking for Jesus who 
was crucified. He is not here he is risen, just as he 


said he would.’ 


“Now what is our response to be? Shall we sin to our 
heart’s content and see how far we can exploit the 
grace of God? What a ghastly thought! Have you 
forgotten that all of us who were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were, by that very action, sharing in his 

death? We were dead and buried with him in Baptism 
so that just as he was raised from the dead by 

that splendid revelation of the Father’s power, so 

we too might rise to life on a new plane altogether.” 


Matthew 28:2-3, 56 and Romans 6:1-4 in the fresh happy 
language of Phillips, THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


ENGLISH. 


EASTER 


OTH the mounting brilliance 

and the penetrating warmth of 
the Easter dawn, radiating from 
the splendid Person of our Lord, 
have their parts to play in trans- 
forming the cold greyness of our 
penitence into the eager spring of 
our festivity. The solemn chants 
that honored our Lord’s Fasting, 
Temptation, Passion and Death 
are now forgotten like the anguish 
of birth, and in their place the 
Church's song reaches up to give 
voice to that astounding splendor 
of God's power which in an in- 
stant swept up the Body of our 
Lord from the tomb, and set it free 
in the realm of the eternities. 

The miracle wrought in Lazarus 
was a gracious and tender warn- 
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ing to man’s faith of this far sur- 
passing wor.der of our Lord's Res- 
urrection. Lazarus was given 
power to climb the steps from the 
tomb back up into the daylight of 
life in this world. Our Lord's Res- 
urrection is a soaring up to the 
life of eternity with no more dying 
to be done—everl 

So the Church pours forth her 
most glorious Alleluias. The very 
tones of the hymns climb up to 
new heights of exaltation. The 
Liturgy itself has slowly, deliber- 
ately marched through the chal- 
lenge of Palm Sunday, the night 
piercing stubbornness of Tene- 
brae, the almost stolen joys of 
Maundy Thursday, the secret 
hidden treasure of the Altar of 
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The reality of the Resurrection with 


‘all its.joy is at once pledged and 
giver 


m in the Precious Body of the 
eternal Lord. The Paschal Feast 
tegales the Churchman, not with 
the dead body of the Good Friday 
evening, but with the living Body 
of the Easter morn. 

Such a magnificent change in 
our Lord transforms those close to 
Him. We become new men, newly 
alive with Him. Yet our death and 
new life are far too deep to be 
bandied about on the sleeve of 
time. The old tired life is drowned 
in the waters of Baptism, but that 
mystical death and unfolding of 
the new life in our souls increases 
over the timeless years. Life on an 
altogether new plane has its own 
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hunger and thirst. Baptism opens 
new doors. Soon there must be 
Penance, Confirmation, and the 
constant feeding on the Bread of 
Angels in the Communion at the 
Eucharist. It may be that only 
when ourminds approach maturity 
that we are ready to realize the 
death which we are undergoing. 
Only as our minds awaken to their 
fuller stature do they comprehend 
the challenge of sharing the Death 
of Christ. Only when our reason 
has apparently died does it awak- 
en to the eternal sense of the living 
Christ. The resurrection is a mira- 
cle wrought at the heart of truth. 
So that the one who pursues truth 
must know that there is a dying 
required in order to come alive 
with Christ's truth, or rather with 
Christ Himself, for He said, ‘I AM 
the truth." This has nothing to do 
with superticial ideas and notions, 
or those intellectual poses through 
which we pass like a man trying 
on a variety of hats in a shop. 
Tims has to do with the facts down 
on the floor of truth; with the true 
purpose of life; with the nature of 
the laws governing that life, its 
death, and glorious resurrection. 


ba : 
li there is a resurr 
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ploys the bursting freedom of his 
soul. There are times when our 
2uman loves flourish, and we can 
hardly a moment for our 
Lord and for the spiritual life. We 


said in effect have married a 
wife and therefore I comnot come 
to your Heaven, O God." But at 
other times our loves fester and 
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turn poisonous. We get sick of 
love. We turn sour and cynical. 
We go around bearing a grudge 
against life; against that state to 
which God has called us; against 
our brethren, even the dearest 
members of our family. Finally we 
come to the degradation of be 
ieving that we cannot really love 
or trust anyone; that the so-called 
ffiends are really only profession- 
al Brothers or Neighbors in Christ. 
Having reached that state ow 
loves have corrupted. Then we 
eschew that hopeless, deathless 
impasse. We bury our loves with 
Christ in a garden. And lo, there 
comes an almost unbelievably 
fertile spring. Suddenly we begin 
to discover tender shoots of char- 
ity. The little flames of the paschal 
love begins to quiver and lear 
about, reaching out and igniting 
other flames in our soul. Yea ever 
our emotions reel back and fall a 
the bursting power of the awaken- 
ing charity. There may come c 
time when even self-respect seems 
obligated to topple and fall; a day 
when the demands of the knowl 
edge and love of our Lord seer 
like an earthquake which mus 
surely demolish the stature of ow 
manhood. But he who goes inte 
the waters of death may emerge ¢ 
Christian man—a Christian in the 
truest and most joyous sense. 

Finally, we may wait genera 
tions of time for the resurrectior 
of our bodies, for that must be i 
the Last Time. But the resurrec 
tion of our souls has begun. The 
Alleluias which we sing to ou 
Lord are also for ourselves. “Ti: 
the spring of souls today'—this i 
the day of our joy. @ 
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T IS peculiarly the function of 

the sacraments to provide a 
meeting place for the heavenly 
and the earthy. The conjoining 
of God and man in each of the 
sacraments is but an extension of 
His plan that was begun in the 
creation of man ‘imago dei’ (in 
the image of God), that was ful- 
filled in the Incarnation, and that 
will be completed at His Second 
Coming. The special character of 
Holy Communion consists in its 
re-enactment of all of these ele- 
ments, for it is the sacrament of 
renewal, of recognition and of 
fulfillment. 


Perhaps the greatest danger in 
using this sacrament is to fail to 
participate in its WHOLENESS, 
while concentrating either on the 
feeding of a growir.g soul, or the 
adoration of a present God. For 
the feeding and the adoration are 
both temporally and eternally limi- 
ted; are both chained to experi- 
ence, however mystical; are both 
insufficiently corporate. The true 
effects of receiving this sacrament 
include sweeping changes in the 
Body of Christ, for through it the 
members of that Body are being 
constantly renewed, confronted, 
and unified. If it is possible to 
speak of the Body of which Christ 
is the Head being reconstituted as 
it persists in time and space, then 
the sacrament of Holy Commun.ion 
is the agent for this change. Con- 
sider these three fruits of the union 
of God and man in this sacrament 
of the Holy Communion: renewal, 
recognition, and fulfillment. 


Those who regularly participaie 
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in the life of the Church expect a 
continuing relationship with God 
in Christ through the Spirit which 
is not qualitatively unlike the 
apostolic fellowship with the In- 
carnate Christ. And the unfolding 
-years of prayer and work for His 
Church breed a familiar pattern of 
experiencing the living God in 
His world. Surely it was much the 
same as Peter and James and John 
and the others journeyed about 
Judea and Samaria with Jesus. He 
was a rabbi, an extraordinary, mir- 
aculous healer, and an endlessly 
compassionate companion. But 
they must have become accus- 
tomed to Him, must have been 
comfortable in their relationship. 
They may even have come to need 
renewal. If it is shocking to us to 
consider that their frailty should 
have extended even to prosaically 
accepting His presence and minis- 
try, consider how shocking our 
fiailty must seem to them, when 
we, who have the myriad experi- 
ences of redemptive love at work 
through 1900 years of history to 
bolster our faith, accept Holy Bap- 
tism as though this miraculous 
regenerating Act were but a pro- 
saic experience! 


A vivid example of a renewal 
experience given to the apostles is 
recorded in St. Luke 9:28: 


And it came to pass about an eight days 
after these sayings, he took Peter and John 
and James, and went up into a mountain 
to pray. And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, and _ his 
Taiment was white and glistering. And, 
behold, there talked with him two men, 
which were Moses and Elias: who ap- 
peared in ‘glory, and:spoke of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
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But Peter and they that were with him 
were heavy with sleep: and when they 
were awake, they saw his glory, and the 
two men that stood with him. And it came 
to pass, as they departed from him, Peter 
said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here. 


Though they did not understand 
that this occurrence prefigured our 
Lord’s resurrection — any more 
than they understood the miracul- 
ous feeding of the five thousand 
to prefigure the Holy Communion 
—they experienced a renewal, a 
rekindling of the spirit: “Master, 
it is good for us to be here.” Peter 
and James and John knew them- 
selves to be infused with a re- 
newed sense of the power and 
glory of that life which was lead- 
ing, transforming, remaking them. 

Each time we receive His Body 
and Blood there occurs this same 
infusion of the power and glory: 
of that Life. We are renewed 
within, spiritually recharged, just 
as the Transfiguration experience 
surely did the apostles. This is not 
a promised glory, rot an antici- 
pated glory, but a present one 
which causes the soul to sing and 
Ting anew. We never receive a 
broken Christ, a Christ obscured 
by the gloom-filled cloak of man’‘s 
sins, a Christ bent beneath the 
cross burden. Rather, we receive 
a bright and glistering reigning 
Christ, sheer glory, loving power 
—renewal. 


A second aspect of the whole- 
ness of this sacrament consists in 
its extraordinary power to sudden- 
ly, abruptly confront us with the 
Risen Christ. We never worthily 
receive this sacrament without the 
shock of meeting our Lord. That 
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is is a glory-filled experience 
never be doubted by those 
ho have vicariously joined the 
7o disciples who “went that same 
to a village called Emmaus” 
. (Luke 24:14) 


And they talked together of all these 
ings which had happened. And it came 
pass, that, while they communed to- 
esther and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
, and went with them. But their eyes 
rere holden that they should not know 
im. And he said unto them, What manner 
' communications are these that ye have 
ne to another, as ye walk, and are sad? 
‘nd the one of them, whose name was 
ileopas, answering said unto him, Art thou 
aly a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
known the things which are come to 
ss there in these days? And he said 
mito them, What things? And they said 
mto him, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
hich was a prophet mighty in deed and 
ord before God and the people: and how 
ae chief priests and our rulers delivered 
lim to be condemned to death, and have 
cified him. But we trusted that it had 
meen he which should have redeemed 
srael: and beside all this, to-day is the 
d day since these things were done. 
“ea, and certain women also of our com- 
bany made us astonished, which were 
barly at the sepulchre; and when they 
Sund not his body, they came, saying, that 
ney had also seen a vision of angels, 
sthich said that he was alive. And certain 
tf them which were with us went to the 
sepulchre, and found it even so as the 
women had said: but him they saw not. 
“hen he said unto them, O fools, and slow 
»f heart to believe all that the prophets 
aave spoken: ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory? And beginning at Moses and all the 
orophets, he expounded unto them in all 
he scriptures the things concerning him- 
self. And they drew nigh unto the village, 
whither they went: and he made as though 
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he would have gone further. But they 
constrained him, saying, Abide with us: 
for it is toward evening, and the day is 
far spent. And he went into tarry with 
them. And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished out of their 
sight. 

It is not enough for the Christian 
to know that God is present in as 
well as transcendent to his world. 
It is not even enough to cry with 
the Psalmist: The Lord of Hosts is 
with us! For in these experiences 
God is always veiled, always 
present and yet not fully recog- 
nized. But at Emmaus, upon the 
breaking of bread, the Risen 
Christ is suddenly, unmistakably 
recognized in His Divir.e Presence. 
The disciples, in retrospect, said 
that their hearts had burned with- 
in them as He talked to them 
along their journey. But when they 
recognized Him, theirhearts leaped 
in joy, and with invigorating shock. 
How well this describes the ordin- 
ary life of the ordinary Christian! 
We walk and talk with God in 
Christ through the Spirit, discuss- 
ing all of His mighty Acts from 
creation to redemption. Often in 
the midst of our doubts or con- 
sternation He speaks to us through 
Holy Scripture, revealing the truth 
to our clouded eyes. He speaks 
to us through books and strangers, 
always near in His active, work- 
ing Presence. But when we pause 
and break brecd with Him — 
swiftly, miraculously the veil is 
stripped off and we are confronted 
by One whom we recognize. In 
this moment we know as we are 
known. 
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Yet a final aspect of the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion is 
the experience of fulfillment which 
comes from its offering and recep- 
tion. This sense of completeness 
is rooted in the glimpse of things 
to come that is vouchsafed us in 
the sacrament. It is always diffi- 
cult to use words to describe the 
ineffable experience of the heav- 
enly vision. But it is in this mo- 
mentary glance at our true home 
where we shall be that the sense 
of fulfillment washes over our 
souls. St. John on Patmos wrote 
of this heavenly Jerusalem: (Rev- 
elation 21:2-4, 10, 11, 22, 23 and 
Chapter 22:1) 


And I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. And I heard a great voice 
out of heaven saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God . . . And God shcl! 
wipe away all tears SBS. their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed 
away... And he caomried me cway in 
the spirit to a great and high mountain, 
and shewed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God: and her 
light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal; 

. And I saw no temple therein: for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it. And the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in 
it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof . . . And he 
shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 
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Many of the saints have tried t 
describe the unearthly, satisfyin 
moment when the vision of heave! 
illuminates them—but it is obvi 
ously not susceptible to adequat 
description. Indeed no experienc 
of ultimate Reality—whether lov 
or truth or beauty—can be ade 
quately brought under the form 
of words. And yet the momentar 
vision of heaven brings a sens 
of fulfillment no other experienc 
can impart. Each time our Lor 
comes in the sacrament of Hol 
Communion He surrounds us wit 
the glory of the heavenly visior 
He brings with Him the true an 
permanent environment for thos 
who, having died with Him, wi 
also rise with Him. He lifts up a 
who know Him in that Bread an 
Wine, draws them from the shac 
ows of earth toward the brilliar 
light of heaven. He fills them full; 
as only a vision of heaven car 


Three fruits of the union of Go 
and man in this sacrament: renew 
al, recognition, fulfillment. A glor 
ous re-charging, a startling er 
counter, a peace-giving fulnes: 
How much more there is to thi 
wonderful sacrament than thec 
logical explanation can reveal an 
than pragmatic reception ca 
bring! In His Real Presence in th 
sacrament the Almighty Wor 
leaps down from the throne « 
heaven, conjoining man to Hin 
self. And the oblation is not lim 
ted or local, for it contains eac 
time the new creation, the fu 
redemption, the ultimate consun 
mation. 


Thanks be to God for thi 
unspeakable gift. @ 
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By Robert M. Collins 

ITH the great interest in 
science in our day, we spend 
auch of our time trying to look into 
he future to see what life will be 
ike on our planet or elsewhere 
some distant date. We are also 
Id in the science of Astronomy 
hat the light which we see in the 
aeavens, emanating from the stars 
2y night, left those stars some four 
x five hundred years ago and that 
he stars are not now in the same 
dlace in which we see the light. So 
we gaze up at the heavens we 
e looking back into history and 
we are seeing those heavens as 
hey were at the period of the 
Reformation, or even earlier. It 
ives us some minute concept of 
he infinity of space, and God be- 
somes for us far greater than many 
f our theologies had ever dream- 
d of. And though we attempt to 
ook into the future and we do look 
nto the past, it is necessary for 
to live out our life in the 
present. 

Our life comes to us, a gift of 
od, moment by moment,a breath 
t a time and none of us is as- 
ured that we shall be permitted 
to take another. The Mass is the 
reatest “time machine” that has 
ver been invented. It is the great- 
st because it is none other than 
he invention of God. There shall 
ever be another invention quite 
flike it. In the Mass we look back, 
mot a hundred or five hundred 
years, but 2000 years, and in the 
vaction of the priest as he takes the 
tread and consecrates it and 
ttakes the chalice to bless it with 
the blessing of God we are looking 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 


back and seeing what our Lord 
did at the Last Supper when he in- 
stituted this Blessed Sacrament. 
The whole perspective of past his- 
tory is caught up for us in the 
moment of consecration. Priests for 
2000 years have continued faith- 
fully to perform the Lord’s com- 
mand to ‘do this’’ and certainly 
no one command of any one per- 
son has been more faithfully ob- 
served than this which Christ gave 
to us. We do not “do this” as an 
isolated unit separate from our 
brethren, but we do it in conjunc- 
tion with a whole line of priests 
and people who have done this 
in unbroken continuity for these 
many centuries of history. It rep- 
resents a line, a union, a chain of 
people that ties us to the upper 
room and the sacrificial acts of 
Christ. 

But we do this “until His coming 
again;’’ therefore we look forward 
to the future when our Lord will 
come in all His glory to sum up 
His creation, to judge it, and to 
divide the sheep from the goats. 
We are looking forward to the day 
when the bodies of those who 
“sleep in Jesus” will be resurrected 
from their graves and restored to 
their souls, so that again the in- 
tegrity of their personality is com- 
plete. Christ is coming! We declare 
it at every Mass, we repeat it at 
every saying of the Creed; and 
we believe that this Jesus who 
was taken from human sight will 
be restored to it. So the Mass looks 
back towards the past and sees 
the light shining from Bethlehem; 
it looks into the future and tells 
us what our life will be like in 


ultimate and complete union with 
God. 


Nevertheless we are constrained 
to live out our life in the present, 
from moment to moment, from 
breath to breath, and are not as- 
sured that we shall be given an- 
other. So the Mass is for the 
present. The priest declares em- 
phatically, “This-is my Body, This 
is my Blood; and that means that 
at this present moment Christ in 
the totality of His being is present 
with us; that He feeds us with His 
life; that as He shared our life in 
this time we will share His in 
Eternity. We need the strength and 
the power that comes to us from 
the altar of sacrifice in order to be 
able to live in the present the life 
that God would have us live. 
Therefore we believe that the so 
called “historical Jesus’ who 
lived two thousand years ago, the 
“Christ of Faith’ who at the right 
hand of the Father will come to 
judge the living and the dead, is 
the Jesus Christ who abides with 
us at this moment. It is all one. 
Time is gone and everything is 
seen ‘sub specie aeternitatis’ — 
“under the eye of eternity.” 


Therefore, the Mass is not only 
past and future, it is present; the 
present reality of the Living Christ. 
The Mass as such ties all of history 
into. one — past, present and fu- 
ture; and they all become supreme 
reality for us as the bread and 
wine are consecrated. Behold, we 
see here a new heaven and a new 
earth for it is an Act of Creation 
that will never be recalled or 
changed. It is the Divine “fiat” of 
God. Once as God said, “Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the 
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heavens to divide the day from the 

night” (Genesis 1:14) and it was 
so because God spoke the words 
through His Holy Spirit; so now 
through the words and actions of 
His priest and the movement of 
the Holy Spirit the words are 
spoken, “This my Body, This my 
Blood; and it is because God says 
that it is so. So there is the whole 
kingdom of God and Eternal Life 
encompassed within the grasp of 
man in the roundness of the Sacred 
Host and in the Cup of His Blessed 
Blood. All that we could ever de- 
sire or want of God is there; 
Eternity rests upon our altar; his- 
tory is gathered up in a moment 
past, present and future are all 
there as we recall what Christ did, 
what He is doing now and what 
He shall do when He comes again. 

The Mass is not only the great- 
est invention of God to tie all of 
history together but also to bring 
us into the realm of Eternity. How 
great is the Mystery of it; how in- 
tangible its depths; how unsearch- 
able its heights; and yet it is all 
within the grasp of man through 
the gracious love of God. 

If we want to look at the past 
we need but to go to Mass. If we 
want to see in the future we need 
but to go to Mass. If we want to 
meet Christ in the present we 
need but to go to Mass. All of the 
riches of God's mercy and love 
are here present and we know 
that as Christian priests and peo- 
ple have so faithfully performed 
this command in the past, they 
will not fail to do so in the future 
and this is none other than the 
command and will of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. @ 
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BY PAUL SINGLETON, C.R. 
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HE Community of the Resurrec- 

tion was founded sixty-nine 
years ago by Charles Gore, who 
later became successively Bishop 
of Worcester, Birmingham and Ox- 
ford. He was also one of the most 
notable Christian scholars of his 
day whose books are still widely 
read. Six brethren, including Gore, 
made their profession in Pusey 
House Chapel, Oxford, in 1892 and 
six years later settled at Mirfield 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where they established the Mother 
House of the Community. 


The founders expressed their 
aim, as it is still found in the 
Preface to the Rule, as follows: ‘At 
the call of God to reproduce the 
life of the first Christians, of whom 
it is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles that “they continued 
steadfast in the Apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of the bread and the prayers,” 
and, ‘the multitude of those that 
believed were of one heart and 
one soul: and not one of them said 
that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they 
had all things in common.”’’ It was 
as simple — and as profound — 
as that. 


The immediate worship and ser- 
vice of God had pride of place in 
the life from the first, of course, 
and this issued in a vigorous 
family life at home where the re- 
fectory was regarded as next to 
the sanctuary in importance, and 
talking was allowed and encour- 
aged at all meals except break- 
fast, apart from Fridays and other 
days of fasting. Most of the early 
members of the Community were 
scholars, and while their manner 
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life was simple, their conversa- 
mn and interests were anything 
t. It is said that at table Latin 
ad Greek quotations flew back 
d forth with lightening speed in 


The great church, with its 
ineteen altars, was built in 1938 
d dedicated by Archbishop 
Villiam Temple. Here the bell 
ungs seven times a day to call the 
tethren from whatever they 
tight at the moment be doing, to 
fo to choir and sing their mead of 
rayer and praise in the Divine 
ffice. This consists of the Angli- 
‘on Offices of Matins and Even- 
‘ong enriched by office hymns and 
mtiphons taken from ancient 
sources with the addition of the 
raditional monastic Lesser Hours 
f Prime, Terce, Sext, None and 
ompline. And it is here before the 
igh Altar that each brother is wel- 
omed into the Community family 
t his Profession by the solemn 
issing of hands when he has 
owed himself to the life of Pover- 
ty, Chastity and Obedience. 

It was only three years after 
tthey had settled at Mirfield that 
Gore was called to the episcopate 
sand became a Prelate Brother of 
the Community. He was succeed- 
ied by Walter Frere as Superior, 
‘under whose guidance its life be- 
came even more firmly established 
and its works increased with great 
rapidity. The characteristic lines 
of the Community’s work became 
clear, and they were seen to 
group themselves naturally under 
three main headings: Pastoral, 
Educational and Evangelistic. 


The pastoral works to which the 
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brethren were called had begun 
in the earliest days, and have 
continued ever since, as brethren 
were invited to conduct conven- 
tions and missions in parishes all 
over the country. Also, as the Re- 
treat Movement expanded and Re- 
treat Houses were built in an in- 
creasing number of dioceses, the 
brethren were in demand as re- 
treat conductors. This work has 
increased with the years, until 
now there are many more invita- 
tions than can possibly be accept- 
ed. As early as 1914 the Retreat 
House wing was built at the Mother 
House with upwards of forty 
rooms, and here hundreds of 
priests and laymen have come to 
find spiritual refreshment and rest. 
Ten years later a Retreat House 
was opened at S. Leonards on 
Sea, where the Community pro- 
vided retreats for men and women 
as well as priests. This work was 
later removed to another house ac- 
quired by the Community at Hem- 
ingford Grey in Huntingdonshire. 


For several years after its open- 
ing the brethren at the Welsh 
house, the Priory of S. Teilo, in 
Cardiff, ran a hostel for university 
students; but a few years ago the 
hostel was closed and converted 
into a Retreat House for the use 
of the Church of Wales, and this 
venture is being richly blessed. 
From the Priory of S. Paul in Lon- 
don the brethren go all over the 
South of England conducting re- 
treats and missions and acting as 
spiritual directors and confessors. 

The chief way in which the 
Community has followed its vo- 
cation in the educational field in 
the Home Province has been in the 
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training of men for the Sacred 
Ministry. The College of the Resur- 
rection was opened at Mirfield in 
1902, and the following year the 
Hostel of the Resurrection at Leeds. 
In embarking upon this work the 
Community determined that while 
they would require a high stan- 
dard of education, lack of money 
or of previous. academic oppor- 
tunities should not of themselves 
debar a suitable candidate from 
Holy Orders. Accordingly pre- 
matriculation courses were start- 
ed, after which the young men 
spent three years at the Hostel 
reading for a degree at Leeds 
University, and the course was 
completed by two years of theolo- 
gical training at the College, dur- 
ing which time the young men liv- 
ed close to the Community and 
shared to a large degree in its 
regulated life and worship. With 
comparatively slight variations 
this has remained the pattern of 
our training for the Ministry, and 
for many years past there have 
always been between ninety and 
a hundred men in training. For 
some years past.there has been 
an increasing number of graduates 
from other universities at home 
and abroad who have applied to 
do their theological course at Mir- 
field, and this has proved of value 
to all concerned. 


In 1903 the ‘Fraternity of the 
Resurrection” was started, and 
now there are many hundreds of 
seculars — bishops, priests, and 
laymen and women — who are 
living under Rule in association 
with the Community; each re 
porting to one of the brethren who 
acts as their Warden. 
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In the same year that the Hostel 
was founded, the opportunity 
came for the Community to widen 
the scope of its pastoral, evangel- 
istic and educational work by 
serving the Church overseas. 
that year we were invited to open 
a house in Johannesburg. Here 
in a few years a great number of 
churches were built up and down 
the Rand, the rich gold-mining 
areas of the Transvaal, with their 
teeming populations of African 
mine workers and servants. Three 
years later Fr. Nash (later Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Capetown) took 
over a small choir school, which 
in an astonishingly short time he, 
and the other brethren working 


with him, transformed into what is 
today one of the finest public 
schools in the Union, S. John’s 
*College, Johannesburg. 

In 1934 this school was handed 
over to the diocese to enable the 
‘Community to take over the two 
great African parishes of Orlando 
,and Sophiatown, the latter having 
recently been made world-famous 
by Fr. Trevor Huddleston (now 
Bishop of Masasi) in his book, 
‘Nougnt for your Comfort.’ Here 
tfor many years a very great deal 
of pastoral work was done among 
the growing African population of 
Johannesburg and many more 
schurches were built. 


At the same time other members 


of the Community living in the 
Priory at Rosettenville on the other 
side of the city were running a 
large school for African boys and 
girls, and a training college for 
African ordinands. To this work 
there was later added the S. Bene- 
dict's Retreat and Conference 
House, where retreats and gather- 
ings for all races were, and still 
are, held. 


But it was in the parishes of 
Orlando and Sophiatown where 
perhaps our greatest work for 
African laityhas been done. Apart 
from ordinary parish work center- 
ing upon the four main churches, 
there were large primary and 
secondary schools at each of these 
places with upwards of 3,000 
children under instruction at any 
one time. 


In 1938 we opened the Priory of 
S. Francis alongside Jane Furse 
Hospital in Sekrukhuniland, in the 
heart of a Native Reserve some 
two hundred miles from Johannes- 
burg. Here the Fathers have min- 
istered to the patients and both 
European and African staff of the 
hospital, as well as supervising 
many churches in this predomin- 
antly heathen land. 

When the Nationalist Govern- 
ment came into power in 1948, 
however, the axe was laid to the 
root of the tree of all white mis- 
sionary work for Africans in the 
Union, and it was not long before 
the Community found much of 
its work being taken from it, or 
made impossible, by the restric- 
tive and oppressive legislation. 
On the enforcement of the Bantu 
Education Act with its denial of 
any real education to the African, 
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the Bishop of Johannesburg decid- 
ed to close down all diocesan Af- 
rican schools in protest, and the 
schools at Rosettenville, Orlando 
and Sophiatown were of course 
among them. A few years later it 
became necessary for the Commu- 
nity to withdraw from its Priory 
and all its parochialwork at Orlan- 
do, for this was an African area 
and under the Group Areas Act 
white men were not allowed to 
live there, and there were not 
enough African members of the 
Community to staff the house by 
themselves, even if this had been 
desirable. 

Under the same Act Sophiatown 
was declared a White area, so the 
entire non-white population has 
been removed to the new African 
and Coloured areas. The Fathers 
have watched the once great and 
gay parish die a slow death, as 
day after day the trucks have 
come and taken the people away 
with all their goods and chattels, 
and the bulldozers have moved in 
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and reduced the houses, as well as 
the slum shacks, to rubble. In the 
course of the past four years what 
was once a lively and colourful 
township has been reduced to a 
desolate waste crossed and re- 
crossed by empty streets stretching 
as far as the eye can see. A cer- 
tain amount of work amongst the 
Africans in the new areas is still 
possible, and the Community is at 
present superintending the Angli- 
can church in Meadowlands, 
where the great majority of the 
Sophiatown people have gone. 


At Rosettenville, on the other 
side of Johannesburg, the days 
of the theological College of S. 
Peter and the Resurrection, which 
has given such a large number of 
African priests to the Church, are 
numbered, for this again is a 
White area and such a black spot 
will not be tolerated. A thousand 
miles or so farther north, in South- 
ern Rhodesia, the Community has 
a different story to tell. Here at 
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enhalonga, near Umtali, sur- 
ounded by wonderful mountain 
cenery, is the mission station of 
S. Augustine of Hippo. The Com- 
unity took over this mission in 
1914 and the past forty-six years 
have been a period of almost un- 
interrupted expansion and devel- 
opment, until today it is like a 
small city in itself. In the centre 
tandsalargeand beautiful church 
designed and built by the late Fr. 
Robert Baker, C. R., with the help 
‘of local labour and of bricks made 
on the spot. Encircling the wide 
pus in which the church stands 
are the many buildings of the mis- 
sion, including the Sisters’ House, 
‘the boysand girlsschools and dor- 
mitories, teacher training college, 
Community Priory, halls, labora- 
tories and office blocks. Here is 
scene of great activity and cheer- 
fulness in refreshing contrast to 
the destruction and oppression of 
the Transvaal. 


The Community has one more 
house overseas. In 1955 at the re- 
quest of the Church in the West 
Indies it took over Codrington Col- 
lege on the island of Barbados and 
the large parish attached to it. 
Here the brethren living in the Pri- 
ory of S. Mary Magdalene pursue 
the pastoral, educational and ev- 
angelistic expression of their life in 
training men for ordination, in the 
pastoral work of the parish, and 
in conducting retreats and mis- 
sions throughout the West Indies. 


Another side of the work of the 
Community has always been its 
literary activity, and it has num- 
| bered among ‘ts members some 
/ notable scholars who have had a 
considerable influence upon the 
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theological thought of their day, 
particularly Bishop Gore the Foun- 
der, Walter Frere, Neville Figgis 
and Lionel Thornton, to mention 
only four. But this work has not 
been confined to the profundities 
of theological and philosophical 
study; there has been and still is a 
considerable output of more popu- 
lar works of spirituality and apolo- 
getics for the general reader. One 
last sphere of work and prayer 
must be mentioned. The Communi- 
ty has always had very much at 
heart the cause of Christian Unity, 
and every year past for many 
years it has sent certain of its 
members to attend and speak at 
conferences both at home and 
abroad with theologians of other 
communions, both Catholic, Ortho- 
dox and Protestant. 


In conclusion we must look back 
to the Mother House at Mirfield, 


to the great church on the smoke-: 


blackened hillside, as it stands up 
above the industrial valley among 
the coalmines and the mills. For 
that is the earthly source of all 
this activity; without it, without 
the life of worship and prayer and 
sacrifice at the Mother House, and 
its reproduction so far as possible 
in every branch house, the works 
could not be fruitful; would indeed 
be meaningless. So the Rule re- 
minds us that we are to live the 
‘mixed’ life; that all work in the 
world is to be balanced by time 
spent quietly at home in ‘the fel- 
lowship, in the breaking of the 
bread and the prayers.’ Only thus 
can the life and the works cease 


‘to be ours and become those of 


the Risen Lord Himself in the 
power of His glorious Resurrection. 
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kk kk *& *&® AMERICAN 


By Frank W. Wadsworth 


% Iread Father Jarrett-Kerr’s instructive criticism of higher education 
in America with pleasure. As a teacher of English literature at a large state 
university I too have been faced with the intellectual apathy of which he 
complains and have had, I must admit, moments of soul-searching when I 
wondered why anyone would wish to spend the good hours of his life straining 
against that seemingly immovable object, the American student. At its worst 
the species is rude, unimaginative, lazy, opportunistic — and if Father Jarrett- 
Kerr has met the worst it is a credit to his tolerant good nature that his 
criticism is so well-tempered. 

% But is there not at the same time another less gloomy part to the pic- 
ture than that which Father Jarrett-Kerr exhibits? Granted that many college 
students are precisely as the Father describes them, is it not also true that 
an encouraging number are not? I myself believe that thousands of American 
undergraduates are hard-working and creative, and above all intellectually 
curious. And I also believe that these undergraduates represent the real ac- 
complishment of American higher education. It is unfortunate indeed that so 
many people including Americans see (and admire) only the by-products of 
the academic process. I suspect that Father Jarrett-Kerr too falls into this 
error, that like a majoriy of distinguished visitors from Great Britain he at- 
tempts to generalize about our educational system upon the basis of limited 
experience and an incomplete understanding of its aims. 

% These aims often elude the foreign observer who is struck first of all — 
by the differences between his system and ours. As a result he is apt to con- 
clude that the true nature of American education is to be discerned only in 
our departures from tradition. In England for instance higher education has 
an aristocratic tinge. Once restricted largely to the upper classes, it is now 
available to anyone who can fight his way through a series of stiff, competitive 
exams. But only the best students survive these trials; the rest are cut off 
early in their lives from any chance of continuing their education beyond a 
certain predetermined minimal point. Thus British universities cater generally 
speaking only to an elite. In America on the other hand everyone is encouraged 
to continue on the educational path as far as he can go (and sometimes, we 
must admit, a bit farther). There is no automatic and arbitrary cutoff point 
and consequently large numbers of students who in England would have effec, 
tively been prevented from cluttering up the scene reach college campuses. 
The first thing the British educator sees is Joe College beating on his bongos — 
and all too readily he asumes that Joe and Joe alone characterizes American 
education. 

* Father Jarrett-Kerr is not atypical in this respect. After four months’ 
teaching at one institution plus four visits to similar campuses in the same 
state he concludes that the ‘“‘general standard” of college education in the 
United States is much lower than in Great Britain. Specifically, he accuses 
American students of choosing their instructors on the basis of either 
personality or the ability to render neatly wrapped judgments upon the sub. 
ject under consideration, This craving for the packaged opinion comes he feels 
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from a fundamental unwillingness to read books and is parallelled by a ten- 
dency to seek knowledge from digests and over-edited anthologies rather than 
from the primary sources themselves. These unfortunate intellectual habits 
lead to a wide but superficial education — American students know many 
subjects casually, none well. The situation is made more acute by an emphasis 
upon grades which encourages learning on the most mechanical level. 


* That the conditions described by Father Jarrett-Kerr are present in many 
American colleges and universities no educator will deny. But that they repre 
sent the “‘general standard” of American pedagogy is a horse of another color. 
Undergraduate education in the United States has a complexity far beyond the 
Father’s comprehension. There are around fourteen hundred accredited four- 
year colleges and universities in the country and they offer so many patterns 
of instruction that one simply cannot generalize about their curricula or their 
students. It is not surprising that even Americans need to be reminded of the 
infinite variety of our system of higher education. 

% Typical of the best in this vast complex of institutions are the relatively 
old private universities, most but not all located in the eastern part of the 
country. On their quiet campuses superior students work under distinguished 
scholars in curricula which emphasize independent study and primary sources. 
Great libraries and busy graduate schools help to create an atmosphere of 
intellectual curiosity and excitement. Granting that all is not perfect even 
on Harvard Square, it does not seem chauvinistic to suggest that Father 
Jarrett-Kerr would find much to admire, indeed, much that is familiar, in these 
universities. The undergraduates at many of the nation’s better known liberal 
arts colleges also weaken the Father’s criticism. Students from schools such 
as Reed, Pomona, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Amherst, to name only a few, are as 
carefully selected as the young men and women enrolled at the prestige univer- 
sities. Not infrequently the college’s smaller size permits an informal in- 
struction which encourages intellectual independence even more than the uni. 
versity’s curriculum. The graduate of the top-flight liberal arts college is 
usually the equal of his university counterpart in basic knowledge and in- 
tellectual self-reliance. 

% The large state universities present a somewhat different picture. With 
graduate instruction and research programs often unrivalled, their under- 
graduate training does not attempt to maintain the consistently high stan- 
dards of a Princeton or a Bryn Mawr. For one thing, they are unable to be 
as selective. Although some state institutions like the University of California 
(which admits only the top twelve per cent of the state’s high school graduates) 
maintain relatively high entrance requirements, others are forced by politica] 

«pressures to discriminate less in choosing their student bodies. As a result 
many persons gain admission who are incapable of utilizing the full intellectual 
resources of their institutions. These students are poorly trained and mentally 
sluggish. Unfortunately they are also noisy, so that their concept of college 
life — football, cars and parties — appears to dominate the scene when actually 
it does not. For there are many other quite different pupils — ‘“‘hungry”’ 
students who labor hard to profit from the intellectual opportunities a big 
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state university offers. Even if the instructional system itself does not al- 
ways encourage independent study, these young people, frequently from im- 
poverished cultural backgrounds that make them unusually sensitive to their 
own ignorance, go about gaining an education with remarkable determination 
and energy. 

% Admittedly as the observer continues to run his eye down the academic 
hierarchy the quality of the students and of their training continues to deterior- 
ate. The country is dotted with institutions that are universities in name only 
which offer an unimaginative education to an incurious population. Private col- 
leges weakened by penury employ staffs of poorly trained teachers to instruct 
marginal students. State-supported colleges offer instruction stressing vocation- 
al training at the expense of the truly academic and institutions supported by 
churches and religious groups confuse theological dogma with humanistic 
education. On these campuses the conditions Father Jarrett-Kerr deplores 
exist and obviously the average student from such institutions does not compare 
to the ‘‘typical’’ British student, who seems invariably to be described in terms 
of one of the great traditional universities. 


> But the “C’’ student from some obsure college is no more typical of 
American education than is the honor student from Harvard and to attempt to 
compare the ‘‘average’’ American undergraduate with the products of other less 
flexible educational systems seems to me to be one of the unprofitable uses of 
the academic world. It is much more meaningful to ask ourselves how our 
superior students compare with the best from foreign lands. I regret that my 
own experience with English undergraduates has not been extensive enough 
for me to make direct comparisons, but I can at least offer some reassurance 
about the fundamental excellence of America’s top-flight students. 


% Each year our universities and colleges graduate large numbers of young 
men and women with the very scholarly qualities Father Jarrett-Kerr so rightly 
admires. As a member for many years of the selection committee for the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, an organization offering a 
thousand first-year graduate fellowships in the arts and sciences, I have had the 
privilege of interviewing and evaluating many college seniors from all parts of 
the country. With few exceptions I have found Wilson candidates to be not, only 
hard-working, thoughtful and independent, but filled with a religious awareness 
of their relationship to and responsibility for the world in which they live. The 
thousand award winners have these qualities to a high degree; the almost eight 
thousand unsuccessful candidates (each of whom has been nominated for the 
competition by a faculty member impressed by the student’s abilities) are so 
little inferior that the process of selecting the winners is arduous and time. 
consuming. And the Woodrow Wilson Foundation is but one of several large 
organizations devoted to encouraging the nation’s top students — the National 
Science Foundation and the United States Government itself find thousands of 
other students whom they consider worthy of support. 


% It is not necessary to maintain that there is nothing wrong with higher 
education in America to argue that the students Father Jarrett-Kerr describes 
are not wholly typical. On the other hand it is not necessary to accept his im- 
plied premise that only the top echelon of students is worth bothering about 
in the first place. I think one can be aware of all the inherent dangers of mass 
education without feeling compelled to regret it entirely. In America our goal 
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is a democratic one — to give every citizen as much education as he can profi- 
tably use. The ideal itself does not need defending. Like most old saws, the idea 
_that a little learning is a dangerous thing contains as much untruth as truth. 

There is nothing wrong with high school trained trash collectors — even ina 
country where universal education is the goal somebody has to collect the trash. 
To say that there is something wrong implies a materialistic concept of edu- 
cation, as though one went to college merely to learn how to make more money. 
Such criticism rings strangely in the ears of Americans long accustomed to 
being told that they and they alone make a busi.ess of worshipping Mammon. 
It is strange also to hear Father Jarrett-Kerr cite a paean to illiteracy, parti- 
cularly at a moment when events on the African continent are revealing its 
dangers in such a frightening manner. And as for blaming McCarthy upon our 
educational democracy — all that one can say is that the accusation does not 
seem wise on the part of a champion of the educational system that produced 
Sir Oswald Mosely. 

* As far as Father Jarrett-Kerr’s other pedagogical criticisms are con- 
cerned, most probe sensitive and controversial areas. The overemphasis on 
grades in American education no one will deny. But the question of the precise 
relationship between training in depth and training in breadth, for example, 
is a topic that American educators debate endlessly. How varied ought the 
college student’s general knowledge be to enable him to meet the demands of 
‘modern society? At what point does the pursuit of a broad humanistic back- 
ground result in a smattering of ignorance which renders a person socially use 
less? Conversely, how strongly can one urge education in depth without end- 
ing up with a nation of wise blockheads, men and women so blinded by the 
premises of their own particular science that like the mediaeval scholar they 
refuse to recognize the shape of the world around them? The difficulty of find’ 
ing the right answers to these questions is reflected in our varied curricula. 
One institution emphasizes thorough acquaintance with a few basic disciplines; 
another offers briefer exposure to a large number of areas. At a third the 
faculty is struggling to devise a plan of study that through compromise will 
retain some of the virtue of each extreme. There is no one blueprint for higher 
education in the United States, and — in view of its variegated educational] 
goals — there ought not to be. 


% In my opinion the nation’s educational shortcomings are not to be found 
primarily in a failure to give our best college students adequate training, any 
more than in our insistence upon encouraging vast numbers of students to 
continue beyond high school. Rather, they lie in a national inability to ‘‘edu- 
cate upward’ at the primary and secondary levels. America’s high schools 
should be producing more young men and womén able to cope with the best 
education our colleges and universities have to offer. When they are able to 
do this college level institutions will meet the challenge by enlarging existing 
facilities at places already characterized by academic excellence and by im. 
proving the curricula at others. A college or university is only as good as its 
students and their potential has largely been determined by their early train- 
ing. When the nation’s colleges and universities are unable to cope with the 
intellectual and cultural resources of their student bodies, then is the time 
for those of us in higher education to hang our heads in shame. I do not be- 
lieve that such a time has come. *% * 
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FINNISH 


ORTHODOXY 


BY G. A. J. PORTHAN 


ROM time immemorial the Fin- 
nish people have been regarded 
as mystics, wizards, possessed of 
secret occult powers, ready to 
weave charms, to interpret dreams 


d to deal in the black arts. They 
vere feared by the Swedish sail- 
ts in the Dark Ages, for was it 
sot well known that the Finnish 
cagans were adept at luring for- 
ign ships onto the rocks? With 
eir roots in the mists of antiquity, 
ing neither Teutons nor Mongols, 
aese mystery people of Europe, 
first resisting all attempts to 
hhristianize them, clinging to their 
agan nature-cult, itself a strange 
ompound of pantheism and ani- 
ial worship — these stubborn 
innish tribes were finally con- 
uuered by the Swedes to the west 
d by the Russians to the east. 
nd with the conquerors came the 
hristian religion, Roman Catholic 
a the southwestern portions of the 
untry and Orthodox in the east. 
though portions of the land were 
sever really Christianized until 
snturies later, the main body of 
e people embraced the Catholic 
ith. 


As a result of the Reformation, 
re entire country was released 
‘om Roman control. The Apostolic 
‘uccession was continued, the 
ly days of the Finnish Refor- 
ation being carried out on ex- 
emely conservative lines. The 
tthodox, living in the eastern 
rovince of Karelia for the most 
rt, were unaffected by the Ref- 
rmation. Looked down upon by 
€ more prosperous Lutheran 
eople, the Finnish Orthodox were 
sgarded as a curious twig of the 
‘ussian Orthodox tree. Karelia, 
ne of the poorest provinces as far 
-s material resources goes, was 
msidered “the Finnish desert.” 
s a result of the various wars be- 
een the Finns and the Russians, 
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the Karelian people were first part 
of the Finnish nation, then given 
back to Russia, the borders being 
moved this way and that as the 
result of peace treaties. The people 
became more and more provincial, 
more and more concerned with 
tradition. Superstition was rife, 
and up to but a few years ago 
people could be found sacrificing 
roosters to St. Elias! 

But along with this superstition 
and poverty came better things, a 
deep reverence for the ancestral 
myths enshrined in the Finnish 
epic poem THE KALEVALA anda 
love of music. When these epic 
songs were rediscovered in the 
nineteenth century by an obscure 
district physican named Elias Lon- 
root, the Karelian province 
achieved new stature in the eyes 
of the Finnish people. Had not 
these people kept the myths alive 
through many centuries of perse- 
cution? 

As a result of the Finnish War 
of Independence in the early 
1920's, the Finnish Orthodox found 
themselves no longer part of the 
mighty Russian Empire. Eventu- 
ally recognized by the Finnish 
government as a second national 
church (the Lutheran Church is the 
first), with their own bishops, with 
four convents and monasteries, the 
Finnish Orthodox began to take 
their rightful place in the life of 
the new nation. With an intensely 
nationalistic clergy (at one time 
the Finnish flag was worn on the 
back of the Orthodox chasublel) 
led by a bishop of Esthonian de- 
scent, with a seminary at Sorta- 
vala and a beautiful cathedral 
church in Helsinki, Finnish Ortho- 
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doxy made great gains in adjust- 
ing to the new situation in which 
it found itself. 


And then came the disastrous 
Winter War and the eventual de- 
feat of Finland. The Finns lost 
most of the territory inhabited by 
the Karelians; 55,000 Orthodox 
Finns left the province before it 
was taken over by the Soviet 
Union. Uprooted from their homes 
and scattered among the Luther- 
ans, the Orthodox began to con- 
tract mixed marriages and to ex- 
pose themselves to forces hostile 
to Orthodoxy. People began to 
leave the Orthodox Church, and 
at one time it was reported that 
as many as five-hundred became 
Lutherans in one single year. The 
government realized its responsi- 
bility for these heroic people, 
however, and churches were built 
for them. Once regular congrega- 
tional life had been re-established 
the Orthodox stopped leaving the 
Church. The seminary was moved 
from Sortavala to Helsinki, and 
Karelian provincialism was fur- 
ther overcome by the sending of 
divinity students to such Orthodox 
centers as St. Sergius Seminary 
in Paris. The Finnish Orthodox 
churches are now better attended 
than are the Finnish Lutheran, 
and one can today find packed 
congregations at such churches as 
the Church of the Holy Trinity and 
Assumption Cathedral in Helsinki 
The flow to Lutheranism having 
stopped, there are today approxi- 
mately 78,000 Orthodox in Finland 
all of them, except for a smal 
minority group under the rule o 
the Russian Church, under the 
guidance of Bishop Alexander 
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whose See City is Kuopio in the 
rovince of Savo. 

One of the most interesting 
hases of Finnish Orthodox church 
fe is the four religious houses, 
iree monasteries and one convent 
nuns. The most famous of these 
1ouses was the ancient island- 
nonastery of Valaamo, in Lake 
.adoga. When the Winter War 
©egan to wax badly for the Finns, 
the monks were forced to flee into 
“inland proper and are now situ- 
mated at Uusi Valaamo (New 
Valaamo) in the south-central 
orovince of Savo. Old Valaamo, 
he island-monastery, was a beau- 
iiful place, the many churches and 
chapels rich with gold and silver 
given by the Russian Czars, the 
jorgeous pageant that is the Di- 
vine Liturgy of the East being 
carried out with all the splendor 
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so dear to the hearts of the Ortho- 
dox. The monastery operated a 
guest house in those days, and an 
excursion boat regularly brought 
guests from the mainland. Uusi 
Valaamo does not have the grand- 
eur of Old Valaamo, but the spirit 
of devotion and mystery is still 
present, and the faithful monks 
yet carry out their vows though in 
a new setting. 

The Finns are basically a my- 
stical, introverted people, and for 
this reason alone Orthodoxy 
should have tremendous appeal to 
them. The first state church, the 
Lutheran, reaches few people, 
sadly enough, and it is possible 
that Finnish Orthodoxy might con- 
tinue to appeal to the strong in- 
tellectual group in the cities and 
perhaps eventually to the common 
people. ® 
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I CAN BE A GOOD CHRISTIAN WITHOUT GOING TO CHURCH 


By Robert Lessing 


ea Church recognizes as Chris- 
tians all persons who have 
been baptized by the pouring of 
water or immersion, in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. This includes those 
who are baptized by persons who 
are not in the Apostolic Ministry, 
provided the Sacrament is ad- 
ministered according to that form. 
Because of this it is possible to 
make a case for the statement 
that one can be a Christian with- 
out going to Church. But when we 
qualify the statement by saying 
‘good Christian,’ we are dealing 
with an entirely different matter. 


Mere membership in the Chris- 
tian family does not guarantee en- 
tramce into the land of light and 
joy. Baptism alone is not an open 
sesame to heaven. There is in 
addition the matter of living with 
God in the Christian life. Baptism 
does not remove temptation or 
prevent sin. Even our Lord was 
tempted after His Baptism. So are 
we tempted after Baptism, and 
unlike Him we often sin. The 
Christian life is a constant struggle 
to overcome temptation, a continu- 
ing request for forgiveness of sin 
unavoided, and an unceasing pil- 
grimage to the Altar for spiritual 
nourishment and strength with 
which to fight this good fight. 


With the definition of the good 
Christian life in mind, can one 
be a good Christian without going 
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to church? There are many people 
who believe so. Strangely enough 
we find among these people a 
prominent Churchman who was 
reported recently to have said that 
there are more Christians outside 
the Church than there are inside. 
Of course this statement im- 
mediately raises two questions: 
(1) what does he mean by Chris- 
tians, and (2) what does he mean 
by church? If by Christians he 
means people who are kind and 
honest, we disagree with his ter- 
minology. Kindness and honesty 
do not make one a Christian. Many 
atheists are kind and honest. 

On the other hand, if by Chris- 
tians he means all persons bap- 
tized in the Christian manner, we 
must determine what he means by 
church before we can accept his 
statement. If he is thinking of the 
church building, and is lamenting 
that there are more baptized per- 
sons who fail in their duty to at- 
tend services than there are who 
fulfill that obligation, then we 
must join him in his dirge for lost 
souls. But if he is referring to the 
Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ — then his remark is utter 
nonsense. 

If one can become a Christian 
only through Baptism, and if Bap- 
tism is spiritual birth into the 
Church, how can there be any 
Christians outside the Church? All 
persons baptized into the Body of 
Christ are in the Church, whether 
they attend the services or not, 
just as all persons born into the 
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rown family are in the Brown 
amily whether they live in the 
amily home or not. The only ques- 
ion is whether they are good 
| Shristians — good members of the 
toly Church. And remember this 
uestion is an important one. It 
oes not involve winning medals 
or attendance or getting black 
arks for absences. A good mem- 
r of the Body participates in 
sternal life. A bad one chooses 
eternal death. The problem is a 
matter of life or death. 


The great difficulty lies in the 
efinition of the word ‘good.’ 
Many people think themselves 
yood who have little or nothing to 
o with the Church and its func- 
ions. Nor has the self-satisfaction 
of this group been seriously 
challenged for some time. On the 
sontrary, religious teaching in 
many quarters has compromised 
ith the tendency of the human 
-ace towards convenient living. 
Rather than carry on an apparent- 
y losing battle against Sunday 
lawn-mowing, hangovers and 
‘amily picnics, many clergy have 
tried to keep a tenuous hold on 
eir erring flock by teaching an 
thical religion, which can be 
sracticed without much attention 
© the Church. The impression has 
een created that one can be a 
ood Christian by being a good 
sitizen. The rule is still taught that 
e should ‘render unto Caesar the 
hings that are Caesar's, and unto 
od the things that are God's’ but 
e distinction between God and 
Caesar has become rather fine, 
ywith Caesar getting all the ad- 
yvantage. 

The evil that results from this 
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compromising religion is that men 
have been lured away from abso- 
lute authority. You see, ethics are 
relative; they vary from communi- 
ty to community and from organi- 
zation to organization. If our learn- 
ed pastor tells us that ethical good- 
ness is the highest end of man, 
then all we have to do is to shop 
around until we find an ethical 
system which satisfies our peculiar 
taste, and settle comfortably into 
it with a full sense of security. 


This sentimental anarchy of pri- 
vate judgment, which character- 
izes so much religious teaching 
today, is responsible for the moral 
and spiritual bankruptcy from 
which our age is suffering unto 
death. Being released from abso- 
lute standards by a compromising 
religion, men feel free to rational- 
ize their conduct by whatsoever 
standards they find convenient. 
It can be said with accuracy that 
the majority of the human race is 
satisfied with being no worse than 
average. Aside from personal con- 
duct, the public conscience has 
become numb to vice, corruption 
and immorality. The average man 
dismisses political corruption with 
a shrug of the shoulders; he reads 
of organized crime and vice as 
though he were reading a dime 
novel, he accepts bribery and dis- 
honesty in athletic fields with a 
mild clucking of the tongue; he 
feels little or no indignation over 
race riots and rank discrimination 
against colored people in hotels 
and restaurants, and feels no per- 
sonal guilt for these crimes 
against humanity; he even gets a 
sensual thrill out of the lurid stor- 
ies of people who flout the Sacna- 
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ment of marriage and live before 
the world in the shame of illicit 
romance. 

People today do not feel the 
tug and pull of absolute truth be- 
cause they are either taught that 
there is no such thing, or allowed 
to believe it. If anyone objects to 
this melancholy evaluation, let him 
consider a recent statement by the 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court: ‘Nothing is more 
certain in modern society than 
the principle that there are no 
absolutes.’ Harken to these words 
and then bow your heads in 
shame for a society which will 
permit them — yea, even en- 
courage them. If there are no 
absolutes, then there is no God — 
at least not the Christian God. Yet 
the Chief Justice merely puts into 
words the rule by which the 
world is living: do good, pay your 
bills, keep the civil laws, and you 
will have fulfilled your destiny. 
The ‘supreme insult is that this 
sentimental rot is given a coating 
of Christian respectability by its 
devotees who insist that this is 
what our Blessed Lord taught. 
They say it adds up to ‘Love thy 
neighbor.’ 

The thing that these do-gooders 
overlook is that the love-thy-neigh- 
bor passage finds its validity and 
its meaning in the words that pre- 
cede it: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.’ This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is 
only ‘like unto it,’ or qualified by 
it. True Christian love, which we 
are commanded to show our 
neighbors, is a love which is 
generated in God and is simply re- 
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flected to our neighbor as we love 
God in return for His love. Love 
of neighbor is the result of love 
for God. It is not a thing by itself. 
We should at this point strike 
out the ambiguous word ‘good,’ 
and substitute for it the word 
‘faith-full.’ Christian stewardship 
is not judged on the basis of ethi- 
cal goodness, but on the basis of 
faith. Faith is not an intellectual 
belief in a principle, but acomplete 
commitment of mind, body and 
soul to the Person of God. This in- 
cludes committment to the Church, 
which is one of the manifestations 
of the Person of God. The whole 
emphasis of the Bible is on faith; 
that is, on an uncompromising ac- 
ceptance of the Person of God, a 
total surrender to His Will, and a 
life based on this committment. 
It is the vocation of man to give 
up his ego-centric existence so. 
that he may be adopted into the 
Body, or group, which God has 
identified with His Person. We 
must stress that the word ‘group’ 
as used here does not refer to a 
fellowship of individuals. The 
group is one; its source is God; its 
motivating power is God's love; its 
rule of life is God's Will; and it 
is bound together and fed with life 
through the means which God 
Himself has provided — the Sac- 
raments. This is the group which 
God has chosen. Other groups 
may choose God, but that is not 
the same thing. ‘Ye have not chos- 
en Me, but I have chosen you.’ 
The whole point is that the 
life-substance which runs through 
the Body of Christ is love. God's 
love, which is His Substance, be- 
gins ‘with Him, not with His crea- 
tures, and then goes outward ina 
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sitive pattern. The genius of the 
acient Hebrew prophets was that 
sey recognized that God's gifts 
me, not willy-nilly, but through 
definite living relationship be- 
sveen Creator and creature, in 
hich God is the Source and 
stiny, and man is the humble 
ad faithful child. The fault of the 
raelites was not that they wor- 
nipped the wrong God, but that 
.ey reduced His commandments 
an ethical system which took 
ae personal aspect out of the 
-ovenant. Therefore when God 
e in Person, they failed to 
scognize Him. 


The Incarnation underlines the 
ct that the Person of God is at 
e center of His religion. Union 
ith His Son is the essence of the 
few Covenant. The Person of 
7od's Christ is the Bridge between 
aven and earth — the Jacob's 
adder: ‘I am the Way.’ This per- 
onal relationship between the 
ody of Christ and the faithful 
vas illustrated by a metaphor 
hich leaves no question about its 
eaning: ‘I am the Vine, ye are 
te branches: ... if a man abide 
ot in Me, he is cast forth.’ The 
ivine Will then changed this 
etaphor into reality in the Sac- 
ent of the Altar. The Vine gave 
imself to be the Food of the 
oranches: ‘Except ye eat the Flesh 
f the Son of man, and drink His 
’lood, ye have no life in you.’ 
"ou are cast forth. Other disci- 
elines are grouped around the 
Altar — prayer, fasting, repen- 
“mce. Love channeled to mankind 
rough the Body of Christ, and the 


Altar is the gateway where the 
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Body of Christ joins time with 
eternity. 

There are many who reject this 
teaching, but that is no novelty. 
Our Lord Himself faced the loss of 
some of His disciples on the same 
matter. When He commanded that 
they partake of His Body and Blood 
if they would have life, some said, 
‘How can this be?’ and they ‘de- 
parted and walked no more with 
Him.’ But Jesus did not go atter 
them and offer to change His teach- 
ing to make it easier for them to 
believe. Hedid not have one teach- 
ing for the strong and another for 
the weak-hearted. He just watched 
them sadly as they walked down 
the road. Then He turned to His 
Apostles and asked, ‘Will ye also 
go away?’ It was no easier for 
these Twelve to believe than it 
was for the others. They too loved 
the easy-going ways of the world. 
The difference between them and 
the others was that the Apostles 
were men of faith. They had made 
their choice between God's re- 
ligion and the religion of the 
world. ‘To whom shall we go,’ 
said St. Peter, ‘Only Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ Thy 
Will be done — whatever it is. 

We are faced with the same 
choice, and God will not water it 
down for us. We must accept 
Christianity as He has ordained it, 
or reject it. Christianity without 
the Church is a contradiction in 
terms. Therefore the Christian who 
does not participate in the life of 
the Church, who is not regularly 
and frequently receiving its Life- 
Blood, cannot be called a faithful, 
nor in any unambiguous sense of 
the word, a good Christian. ® 
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l layman comments on 


ontemporary art 


-The average Anglo-Catholic has little to learn about Gothic facades. 
Hither his interest in architecture and art has not progressed much 
beyond this point, or worse, he can accept contemporary art only in 
secular life. Wide-spread is the idea that Catholic survival means 
othic Revival. There are miraculous exceptions of course. 

An exciting movement in the Church is the reformation of form, shape, 
texture, line and color with which the artist interprets Christianity 

m contemporary terms. The purpose of this modern work is not merely 
“0 illustrate or decorate, but to reveal the ultimate meaning of life.’ 


It is language; vital communication. It is to instruct and to encourage 
evotion. It is to contemplate and respond to. 


™™ conventional artistic statements it is easy for most people to 
nderstand immediately what is being said. At least naturalistic 
epresentation, perspective, or actual juxtaposition of time and events 
seem to give one the feeling of comprehension. When encountered with 

m= contemporary piece we find that many of the usual elements have 

een eliminated. Calligraphic directness takes us at once beyond 

the surface of an event into its mystery. 

or instance in a bold construction of brush strokes or of welded metal 
t is possible to create a full sense of crucifixion (certainly a symbol 
of our time) without resorting to the sentimental. Here the average 
oeholder, blind to spiritual reality, continues a pointless search for 
istorical accuracy. What the artist has chosen to say is the 

niversal; those truths of eternal value. 

some circles there seems to be an idea that the Mass must be 
-elebrated amidst a collection of ornate mass-produced junk; and indeed 
he more clutter the better. Yet a return to the early American 
}oncept of simplicity and craftsmanship in liturgical art is in progress. 
sing contemporary methods and materials, artists are producing 
iturgical appointments which are both utilitarian and a fresh expression 
f ancient tradition. Chaste design and arrangement lend renewed 
-mphasis to that which is more important than any kind of sacred 

decor — the Eucharistic action itself. 

ertainly, confessions will be made without Victorian style boxes. Christ 


jwill appear without a blue robe. When and where such things 
secur, Anglo-Catholicism speaks as Christianity alive. 


: obert charles brown 
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by MARY HICKS CREATION 


Is IT possible to believe the 
Genesis Creation story and the 
scientific version of the origin of 
the world at the same time? Some 
religious writers, 100 years after 
Darwin, still denounce scientists 
for agnostic or atheistic conclu- 
sions. And scientific writers, more 
frequently, try to discredit the 
ancient Biblical account of crea- 
tion since it does not conform to 
moder scientific criteria of 
knowledge. 


To acknowledge the truth of 
both religion and science seems 
to be possible, however, for a 
great many people. For others, 
who wish to be able to embrace 
both kinds of truth but find it 
difficult because of obvious con- 
tradictions, there is a need to 
recognize the fundamental differ- 
ence between science and reli- 
gion. 

What is meant by science? 
Science is the study of nature in 
order to find facts. On the basis 
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of these facts, scientists construct 
theories which serve to explain 
natural phenomena. Sor etimes 
the discovery of further facis dis- 
proves a theory, which is then 
discarded or revised. Often, also 
new facts strengthen theories, 
rendering them more useful than 
before for the understanding of 
the physical universe. The scien- 
tific method is applied to the 
question of the origin of life on the 
earth somewhat as follows: 


Fossils, the preserved remains 
of extinct forms of life, furnish 
facts. One way in which fossils 
are found is in the type of rock 
that forms layers. These layers are 
shown by geologists to be formed 
very slowly over a period of many 
years by the settling of small par- 
ticles of soil, which become com- 
pressed to make solid rock. This 
sedimentary rock is found in 
places like the Grand Canyon, 
where the Colorado River has cut 
through the rock to an immense 
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epth. In all the layers of rock 
rom the bottom to the top, many 
trified bones and impressions 
wave been found. The fossils of 
the simplest forms of life are found 
aear the bottom, and those which 
are slightly more complex come 
ext. From bottom to top, fossil 
tructures become more and more 
somplex, those of the highest 
orms of life being found nearest 
he surface. This arrangement of 
he fossils in the rock is a fact. 
Scientists take this fact, along 
with many other kinds of facts, 
bd try to fit all the evidence to- 
jether into a theory: an explana- 
tion for the way fossils are ar- 
sanged in the earth. 


The explanation seems to be 
hat the lowest layer of rock was 
mce on the surface, and living on 
he surface were very simple 
<inds of organisms. When these 
reatures died, some of their 
odies were covered up by mater- 
al that was settling, and so were 


preserved as fossils. In the next 
to the lowest layers, there are fos- 
sils of animals and plants that 
must have lived at a later time, 
and these are more complex than 
those that lived earlier. And so 
on. It seems as though the sim- 
plest ones existed first, then the 
more and more complex ones, 
and finally the highest forms of 
life. Other kinds of facts indicate 
that all living things must come 
from other living things, and so the 
scientists conclude that the sim- 
plest animals were the ancestors 
of the more complex ones, and 
that these, in turn, were the an- 
cestors of the higher animals. And 
so on... until the highest types 
of animals, including man, ap- 
peared. This is essentially what is 
meant by evolution. It says that 
man developed, through millions 
of years, from one-celled animals, 
and that there is a corresponding 
development in the plant king- 
dom. Since the evidence, in the 
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form of facts, to support this theory 
is so immense, most scientists 
therefore accept evolution as a 
fact itself. 


Where did the first one-celled 
animals come from? It seems, on 
the basis of currently available 
facts, that they must have come 
from non-living matter derived 
from such things as earth, water, 
air or whatever atmospheric 
gases the earth originally posses- 
sed instead of air. As for the ori- 
gin of these inorganic materials, 
there is a good deal of uncertain- 
ty, but we may be sure that, when 
it is possible to make a well-sub- 
stantiated theory, it will require 
the initial presence of some sort of 
matter, or possibly, some sort of 
energy. Some scientists believe 
that matter originally came from 
light. Where did the light (or 
whatever it was) come from? Ul- 
timately, scientists will never be 
able to say. 


Part of what we mean by the 
word God is the Being who is 
Himself not created, but who is 
the ultimate source of all other 
beings, that is, of all creatures: 
light, matter, earth, plants, ani- 
mals, man. Because they are hu- 
man beings as well as scientists, 
most scientists are forced to this 
conclusion: but they are not being 
truly scientific if they mention God 
at all, because using God as a 
theory to explain the ultimate 
origin of things in nature is not 
the same as a scientific theory. 
Scientific theories are explana- 
tians of facts in nature. As soon 
as anyone tries to say where 
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nature itself came from or what is 
the ultimate source of nature's 
laws, he is being religious and 
not scientific. But it is only human 
to have both kinds of curiosity: 
we want to understand not only 
nature but the supernatural. It 
is somehow un-human to think of 
nature as just so many facts with- 
out any ultimate meaning or 
significance, and only religion 
can furnish this. 


More about religion later: let 
us return for a@ moment to a fur- 
ther consideration of what science 
does legitimately say about the 
origin of earth and the creatures 
upon it. To say that evolution did 
occur is not the same thing as to 
say how the earlier forms of life 
turned into the later ones. Snakes’ 
eggs do not hatch into chickens, 
and the seeds of lilies do not 
develop into daisies. And yet 
something of the sort is what 
evolution implies, although it is 
held that the difference between 
the parents and the offspring was 
never so great, in one generation, 
as in these hypothetical examples. 
If the children always resembled 
the parents, however, then there 
would still be nothing but micro- 
scopic forms of life on the earth 
So how evolution occured needs 
a great deal of explaining, anc 
the best the scientists have beer 
able to do so far is to explain i 
very inadequately. 


It is safe to assume, however 
that some day the scientists wil 
be able to accumulate enougl 
facts to give a really convincin< 
theory as to how one-celled ani 
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mals turned, eventually, into man. 
ven then, scientists will never 
xe able to explain the meaning 
d purpose of life, because that 
ss outside the scope of science. 
Even when the scientists of the 
uture are able to explain the 
snechanism of evolution so fully 
d completely that they can pro- 
uce living matter from non-living 
matter, as they well may be able 
© do, they will not be any near- 
sr than they ever were to answer- 
ng the question of why there is 
omy nature in the first place, or 
f what is the meaning and pur- 
sose of life. These are religious 
questions. Man has to stop being 
cientific, as it were, and start 
2eing religious when he asks 
uch questions. Another question, 
Mmportant to religion, which 
cience can never explain, is why 
there is good and evil in the 
orld, because it is part of the 
haracter of science to study 
things impartially. 


The author of the book of Gene- 
is was obviously not a scientist, 
ut a religious teacher. He had 
© access to fossils, nor did he 
know anything about how to 
udge the age of the earth from 
-ocks. Science as we know it was 
nknown to him, but this makes 
o difference to his story because 
he book is a religious book. Now 
-eligion does answer the ques- 
ions that science carnct answer: 
1) what is the ultimate origin of 
ature? (2) why is there any na- 
‘ure in the first place? (3) what is 
he meaning and purpose of life? 
4) what values should we have, 
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i.e., what is right and what is 
wrong? (5) why is there good and 
evil in the world? The detailed 
answers to these questions are 
best left to qualified Bible scho- 
lars, but in brief one might indi- 
cate that Genesis is concerned 
with them all and that it answers 
them somewhat as follows: (1) 
God is at the beginning (2) God 
made nature (3) God called it 
“very good” ie., for His pleasure 
all things were created (4) God's 


commandments are what is right’ 


and to disobey Him is what is 
wrong (5) The serpent (an evil 
spirit) tempted man to do wrong, 
yet by God's help man also 
sometimes does good. These are 
religious answers to religious 
questions. 


There are people who confuse 
science and religion and either 
cannot or will not try to tell tne 
difference between them. Some 
read the Bible as if it were a 
science textbook, and others read 
their science bocks as if they were 
Bibles. The notion that the Bible 
is not a science book is a much 
more familiar one than that the 
science book is not a Bible. Whe- 
ther it deals with the origin of the 
universe, organic evolution, space 
travel, human physiology, or a 
variety of other subjects, it is 
very difficult for the author of 
any popular work on science to 
avoid religious questions. Some 
of these authors freely refer to 
God in a way that warms the 
heart of the believer, while others 
mingle agnostic conclusions with 
scientific conclusions in a way 
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calculated to confirm the doubts 
of the non-believer and to sow the 
seeds of doubt, or, at best, breed 
contempt for science in the minds 
of the faithful. But both the scien- 
tist who claims that evolution 
proves God to be a marvellous 
Creator and the one who uses 
evolution as proof that everything 
happened by chance are, as 
scientists, cheating. The atheist, 
offering an ultimate explanation 
when he concludes that life has 
no real meaning, is also cheating 
if he tries to use science to sup- 
port his views, if he does not 
identify this as a religious con- 
clusion. However much we may 
agree with or question the scien- 
tist's religious ideas, these cannot 
have any bearing on the validity 
of his scientific ideas. His authori- 
ty as a scientist stands or falls on 
the well established criteria of 
scientific methods. Similarly, the 
religious authority or inspiration 
of our author of Genesis is a 
question entirely apart from his 
accuracy as a scientist: one may 
well complain that he failed to 
keep scientific questions out of 
his work, and we know the 
science of his time to be quite 
mistaken in its conclusions. To 
keep these two areas properly 
separated in one’s thinking is 
necessary, no matter what one’s 
beliefs. Yet it is only human and 
natural to attempt to weld them 
together, a task which experience 
shows is beyond the capacity of 
our comprehension although we 
know that all Truth must indeed 
be one. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE PATH TO GLORY. Studies in the 
Gospel according to Saint Luke. By 
John R. H. Moorman. S.P.C.K. and 
Seabury Press, 1960. Pp 300. Price 
$4.75. 

The author undertakes to expound 
‘the sections of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, and to see what it is try- 
ing to tell us, either by narrative or 
by reported teaching, of the meaning 
and the message of the Incarnation,’ 
and ‘to help us to see the life and the 
teaching of Christ as it appeared to a 
contemporary.’ 

While one may not agree with every 
word the author has written, the re- 
viewer feels that his concluding para- 
graph — ‘So they (the disciples) could 
go back to the courts of the temple, 
the place where St. Luke’s story had 
begun, radiant with hope, and burning. 
with zeal to go out as witnesses of the 
Incarnation to proclaim the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth 
of the mighty acts of God which they 
had seen and heard’ — is justified; 
and that the Bishop of Ripon has 
given the help which he hoped to give 
through the writing of this book. 

— H.H. 
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article on the Eucharist. The Sacrament to be featured next month 
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ATHER Tiedemann in February 
F conducted a School of Prayer at 
St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

During January and February Fa- 
ther Terry visited some of the Semin- 
arists Associate at Episcopal Theolo- 
gical School in Cambridge and Virgin- 
ia Theological Seminary in Alexandria. 
He finds it always a joy to be at the 


seminaries and made a member of 
the seminary family. During his visits 
Father Terry had conferences with 
the students about their spiritual lives 
and concerning the Rule for seminar- 
ists provided by the Order. At Virgin- 
ia Seminary he was asked to conduct 
en evening mediation for several of 
the dormitories. He plans to visit 
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Montreal Diocesan College and the 
eininarists at Bishops’ University in 
ennoxville, Quebec, in March, and to 
isit Seabury, Bexley and Nashotah 
fter Easter. 
Father Parsell had an interesting, 
ough very full, schedule of engage- 
ents in the Diocese of Nova Scotia 
a February. He spent a Sunday with 
ather John Matheson at Pugwash, 
-isiting four of his six churches. On 
Monday he returned to the Halifax 
‘rea for the first diocesan clergy re- 
eat to be held in the diocese. At the 
ind of the retreat there was a con- 
ence for retreat conductors. A 
‘uiet day was held at the week-end 
cr Canterbury students at King’s 
“ollege and Dalhousie University. 
Aeetings at St. Mark’s, Halifax, and 
‘hrist Church, Dartmouth, were not- 
le, and especially a Canterbury Club 
neeting at the Cathedral at night. 
Tuesday a quiet day was held for 
neological students of the Universi- 
7 of King’s College, and there were 
veral other addresses on the Re- 
igious Life and the Liberian Mission 
n this tour. It was the first time a 
ly Cross Father had been in the 
iocese and the most was made of 
e occasion. 
Father Turkington also made an ex- 
ended trip in February, during which 
1e conducted a retreat for clergy, 
*reached at an Ordination, and held a 
etreat for laymen, all in the Diocese 
f Georgia. He then conducteda clergy 
etreat for the Diocese of Easton, and 
School of Prayer at St. James 
hurch, Kingsessing, Philadelphia. 


Father Spencer and Brother Francis 
‘reached Missions for adults and 
hildren respectively at St. James 
‘hurch, Wichita, Kansas. In spite of 
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the first snowstorm of the winter out 
there, the attendance was good, per- 
sistent and enthusiastic. 


Brother Francis spent five days at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, where he preached, addressed 
the various parish guilds and visited 
in the people’s homes. This was for 
us a new type of appointment. Brother 
Francis reports that it worked out 
well and seemed to be of real benefit 
to the parish. 


St. Andrew’s 
The school did excellently in wrest. 
ling this year, placing third in the 
Mid-South Tournament with four 
championships and one runner-up. One 
of our champions was also given the 
best wrestler award. 


Father Baldwin conducted Missions 
for adults and children at Good Shep- 
herd, Augusta, Georgia, and for child. 
ren at St. Augustine’s Chapel, New 
York. The latter is the work made 
famous by Father Myers’ book, ‘Light 
the Dark Streets.’ 


Bolahun 

At Bolahun a serious shortage of 
teachers has developed, because so 
many of our recent graduates have 
taken and passed examinations for 
scholarships for Cuttington College. 
We are in need of teachers and have 
had to find them from USA. We are 
also in need of a man to keep the 
books and help in the office and ad- 
ministration; and also we should have 
a man to keep the motor cars in re- 
pair. If any of our readers can pass 
this word along, it will be appreciated. 

Two members of our staff in Africa 
have been admitted as Companions of 
the Order. Mr. Gary Nicholson, now 
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known as Brother Philip, has gone out 
recently and is the radio operator. 
Mr. Gene Harms, now Brother Laur- 
ence, has been at the Mission for a 
year. He hails from Rock Island, IIl. 


Brother George, our Bursar, is to 
be leaving for the Mission April first. 
He will make a survey of the finances 
and the accounts and bookkeeping. 


Order of St. Helena 

No sooner had the work on the 
chapel ended than new work on the 
former chapel began. It has been dis- 
mantled and is being made into a re- 
ception room larger than any we now 
have. The fire place was restored and 
a door opened onto the patio. With 
windows along the east side looking 
over the terrace and down the hill into 
the woods, it should be a beautiful 
room 


On Ash Wednesday we went to St. 
George’s for Mass and Imposition of 
Ashes. The great piles of blackened 
snow and ice in the city reminded us 
of some of our blessings: our snow is 
clean and white; and made us very 
grateful for the priests who drive 
over icy roads and then walk in when 
we are snowbound to bring us the 
Sacraments. 


Versailles 

The question as to what was the 
official title of the 1961 Conference 
Week at Margaret Hall School was 
finally determined only the evening 
before the Conference began, at the 
Student Council meeting. The leader, 
Father de Catanzaro, Professor of 
Old Testament Literature at Seabury- 
Western, had given it the title of 
“Revelation and Response,’”’ which 
expressed succinctly the heart of the 
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matter, but would have had little 
meaning for the man in the street, 
r, in our case, for our student body. 
he choice of the Council was ‘‘The 
ible and Society.’’ Father de Catan- 
‘aro’s two daily addresses on the Old 
estament and its relevance to the 
whole of man’s history and experience 
vere supplemented by the work c 
seven groups of a dozen or so students 
each, which studied respectively 
‘reaton Myths, Religions and the 
faith, Minorities, Pacifism, Labor, 
Nuvenile Delinquency, and Modern 
‘Srael. Six boys and Brother Charles, 
.H.C., came from St. Andrew’s 
School, Tennessee, and threw them. 
selves with energy and enthusiasm 
nto the work and play of the week. 
(They have invited a dozen of our 
zirls to make a return visit to St. 
Andrew’s for a dance in April. The 
series of documentary films the first 
hree days of the week was brought 
O an exciting climax by the presenta- 
ction of ‘‘Boys’ Town’’ with Spencer 
Mracy on Thursday. We scheduled 
tthe Friday High Mass this year at 
8:15 and issued a blanket invitation to 
Mbreakfast afterward so as to make it 
practicable for day students to be 
yoresent. The program of oral reports 
‘rom each group, from 11 to 12 o’clock 
was impressive and exciting. Even 
hose of us who do not have the 
ability to do a very good job of Con- 
tference Week individually are always 
sconvinced at that point that the over- 
sall achievement is fine enough to 
scarry along and redeem some weak 
sspots, and that it is of decisive im- 
yportance to our individual lives, and 
+o the life of our society. 


The knowledge gained in Conference 
‘Week, and the material collected, 
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SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


18 Claremont Ave. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General 
Courses beginning with the fourth 
grade. Music, Art, Dramatics. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. 
Terms moderate. 


Address: The Sister Secretary. 


CHURCH WOMEN aaa 
CES GRANGES, P. T. A'S. 
AUXILIARIES 

ORGANIZATIONS NEEDING MONEY. 
Sell Nylon Handbags, Rugs, Hosiery, 
Greeting Cards, Perfume, Vitamins, 
Candy and other items. Write for free 
catalog. 

write to: 


S. J. PHILLIPS 
24 S. Second Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEACHING TRACTS 
ILLUSTRATED — INEXPENSIVE 


send for free samples 
REV. JAMES BRICE CLARK 
129 North 40th St. 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SUPPLY 


Goods for the Church in the West 


4400 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
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continues to be put to active use up 
until Spring Vacation while the girls 
are writing source themes for English 
mostly subjects suggested by the 
week’s work. 

The first regular week of the aca- 
demic second semester began plea- 
santly with the girls alert and in- 
vigorated. There was the Winter In- 
formal Dance to look forward to and 
prepare for on the Saturday, and just 
beyond that, on Shrove Tuesday, the 
Mardi Gras Carnival in the gym. Ir 
addition to such regular features otf 
the Carnival as the Cafe Francais 
(this year with a Parisian kiosk cov- 
ered with posters in front of it) and 
the House of Horrors in and around 
the swimming pool room, there are 
always new attractions. For instance, 
this year, for a nickel, we were al- 
lowed to empty a water pistol in an 
attempt to put out three lighted can- 
dles floating around on a tub of water. 

The Student Retreat took place on 
Ash Wednesday, and was conducted 
this year by our chaplain, Father 
Dunphy. All of our boarders but five 
and a few day pupils, made the re- 
treat. They had the run of the class- 
rooms, while the non-retreatants had 
classes in sitting rooms or refectory or 
what have you 

Group Three, consisting of grades 
six and seven, put on a highly enter- 
taining presentation of ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland’’ February 18th. On the 19th 
the Cercle Polyglotte invited the 
school and Francophiles from the 
towns of Versailles and nearby Mid- 
way to see with them an excellent 
French travel film, ‘‘Voici la France’, 
presented by an attractive French- 
woman from the French Tourist Office 
in Chicago. 
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THE ANGLICAN MISSAL 


Revised American Edition — Boun 
in Red fabrikoid with Gold edges, leatt 
er tabs, ribbon markers. Printed o 
slightly tinted thin paper or rag cor 
tent. Odinary and Canon in two color: 
Price $60.00 

The People’s Missal — Bound in Rec 
Blue or Black Cloth. Price $7.50. 

THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai Long Island, N. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Founded 1862 
Anglo-Catholic Devotional Society 


> WHY, ZS 


@ To honor the Presence of Our Lord } 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Bod 
and Blood; 

@ To promote fasting before receivin 
Holy Communion; 

@ To promote the Mass as the chi 
service of Sunday worship; 

@ To further the practice of Reservatio 
of the Blessed Sacrament for Con 
munion and Devotion. 

For further information address: 
The Rev'd William R. Wetherell 
Secretary General, C. B. S. 

438 Valley Street 
Orange, New Jersey 
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(send check or money order) 


CUMBERLAND SUPPLY CO. 
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